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{Extracts from Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening] 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS. : 

This plant produces an elongated stem, oftea 
four feet high, from the ale of the leaves of which 
sprout out shoots that form small green heads like 
cabbages in miniature, each being fiom one to two 
inches in diameter, and the whole ranged spirally 
along the stem, the main leaves of which drop off 
early. The top of the plant resembles that of a 
savoy planted late in the season; it is small, and 
with a green heart of little value. Van Mons says 
“if this vegetabie be compared with any other 
which occupies as little space, lasts as long, and 
grows as well in situations generally considered 
unfavorable, such as between rows of potatos, scar- 
let runners, or among young trees, it must be es- 
teemed superior in utility to most others.” Nicol 
considers it as deserving more general culture in 
Scotland ; and Morgan says, “it is an excellent 
sort of winter green for the table, but not suffi- 
ciently hardy to last through the winter in Eng- 
land. 

Use. The sprouts are used as winter greens— 
and at Brussels they are sometimes served at ta- 
ble with a sauce composed of vinegar, butter, and 
nutmeg, poured upon them hot after they have) 
been boiled. The top is very delicate when dres- 
sed, and quite different in flavor from the sprouts 

Culture. The plants are raised from seed, of | 
which an ounce may be requisite for a seed bed 








for a geed bed four feet and a half wide, by ten in 
length. The soil for the bed may be light; but 
for transplanting, it can hardly be too rich, the 
cauliflower, like the vine, being reputed a rough 
feeder. Cleanings of streets, stables, cess-pools, 
&c. ought, therefore, to be liberally supplied dur- 
ing the growth of the plants, when very large 
heads are desired. om 
GARDEN CRESS. 

This is a hardy annual plant. cultivated since 
1548; but its native country is unknown. The 
cultivated plant rises with numerous small long 
leaves, curled or plain; from which proceeds a 
stalk from fifteen to twenty inches high, furnish- 
ed with white flowers, which blossoms in June 
and July. The whole plant partakes strongly of 
the pungent smell and acid taste which distinguish 
the Crocifere. 

Use It is cultivated in gardens for the young 
leaves, which are used in salads, and have a pecu 
liarly warm and grateful relish. It ranks among 
gardeners as the principal of the small salads. 

NASTURTIUM. 

A hardy annual native of Peru, introduced in 
1686. The stocks, if supported, will rise eight to 
ten feet high. The flowers are very showy, of a 


[From Memoirs of the New-York Board of Agriculture.] 


OBSERVATIONS ON CONSTRUCTING A 
GREEN HOUSE. 
By Joun W. Warxtns, Esq. 

The building should be sunk in the earth from 
two to four feet, in proportion to the size of the 
house, and according to the nature of the soil ; as 
clay retains moisture, and of consequence produ- 
ces damps, in such ground it should not be so 
deep. The height should not exceed twelve feet 
from the exterior ground, by which it will be lese 
exposed to high winds. The width sho ld not 
exceed sixteen or eighteen feet, as the sun’s raye 
are at that distance from the glass very feeble 
A south front is well known to be the true one, 
but advantage should be taken of glassing as 
much of the eastern end as possible, for the ben- 
efit of the morning sun. The front should decline 
northward froma perpendicular with the horizon, 
so asthe angle made thereby with the herizon, 
will at noon day in winter, bring the rays of the 
sun to strike the glass at right angles, and the 
roof should descend the opposite side without a 
break. By this position of the roof and glass, the 
rays of the sun are thrown upon every part of the 
inside of the house, and the whole becomes heat- 











brilliant orange color, and continue in succession 
from July till destroyed by frost In its native 


ed thereby ; more of the rays are also introduced 
into the building, and when the sun produces most 


country, it endures several seasons; but here, be- heat during the day, there is no reflection of its 


ing unable to sustain our winter, it is treated as 
an annual, and requires to be sown every year. 
Use. The flowers and young leaves are fre- 


| rays, and at other parts of the day, the reflecting 


‘angle being obtuse, does not powerfully cast off 
\the rays. The inside of the rafters of the roof, 


four feet by ten. The seed is sown in spring un-| quently eaten in salads; they have a warm taste, should be lined with, boards, and the space be 
der a frame, so as to bring the plants forward— |like the common cress. The flowers are used as, tween that and the roof filled witha mixture of 
they are then transplanted into an open border! a garnish to dishes, in which they form a brilliant, straw, sand and clay made into mortar; boarde 


with a good aspect. The plants need not be plac- 


contrast to the flowers of borace. The berries 


should be used in preference to shingles, as ma- 


ed at more than eighteen inches each way, as the are gathered green and pickled, in which state| king fewer breaks in the roof, less opportunity is 


head does not spread wide, and the side leaves 
drop off. 

Gathering the crop. Itis usual to cut off the 
top about ten or fifteen days before gathering 
from the stem. In spring, when the sprouts are 
disposed to run to flower, their growth is checked 
by taking up the plants, and laying them in the 
ground in any shaded spot. 

CAULIFLOWER. 

This is one of the most delicate and curious of 
the whole of the brassica tribe—the flower-buds 
forming a close, firm cluster or head, white and 
delicate, and for the sake of which the plant is 
cultivated. 

Use. These heads or flowers being boiled (wrap- 
ped generally in a clean linen cloth) are served 
up as a most delicious dish. “Of all the flowers 
in the garden,” Dr. Johnson used to say, “I like 
the cauliflower.” Its culture, however had been 
little attended to till about the close of the 17th 
century ; since that time, it has been greatly im- 
proved. For an early supply for the London mar- 
ket, great quantities are fostered under handglas- 
es during the winter and first part of spring ; and 
to behold some acres overspread with such glasses. 
gives a stranger a forcible idea of the riches and 
luxury of the metropolis. 

Propagation and soit. The cauliflower is rais- 
ed from seed, of which half an ounce is sufficient 


they form an excellent substitute for capers. 
. BORAGE. 

An annual, and sometimes a biennial plant, with 
the lower leaves oblong, alternate, and spread on 
the ground ; the flower stem rises nearly two feet 
high ; and, with the leaves, is rough with white 
bristly hairs. The light blue flowers make a beau- 
tiful appearance, and are produced for several 
months in succession, beginning with May. 

Use. The young leaves and tender tops are 
used occasionally as salads, and to furnish a boil- 
ed dish in summer and autumn. The spikes of 
the flowers form an ingredient in negus and cool 
tankards, and the blossoms are occasionally em- 
ployed asa garnish. The juice of the plant af- 
fords nitre and the withered stalks have been ob- 
served to burn like match-paper. 

ENDIVE. 

This is a hardy annual,.a native of China and 
Japan, and introduced in 1548. The root-leaves 
are numerous ; the stem rises about two feet high, 
is branched, and produces pale blue flowers in 
July and August. 

Use. It is cultivated for the stocky heads of 
leaves, which, after being blanched to take aw: y 
the bitter taste, and used in salads and stews in 
autumn, winter, and spring. It is in great repute 





both in England and on the continent. 


given for the admission of cold air. The residue 
of the building may be of stone or brick work, ore 
| frame building filled in with bricks, and no floor- 
ing of any kind upon the ground. Shutters on the 
outside are sufficient, and it is preferable to have 
them hung on hinges, as the least troublesome, to 
the common practice of sliding ones ; they should 
be made to fold into the spaces between the 
windows. 

| Before putting the plants into the house, the 
bottom should be covered with bark from a tan 
' vat, about a foot deep, according to the depth the 
| building is sunk into the earth. 

The advantages proposed by this method of cou- 
structing are, the lessening the expense of build. 
ing, that the heat of the sun being sufficient te 
warm the house, the trouble and expense of warm- 
ing it by a stove is avoided, which unless very 
carefully attended, the plants may be injured by 
too much heat, and are always by the smoke that 
unavoidably makes its way out of the pipes. If 
would be proper nevertheless, to make arrange 
ments in constructing the house for using a stove, 
in case along succession of cold cloudy days, bg 
obscuring the sun, should reduce the heat in the 
house, below that degree of temperature nece 
for preserving the plants, which is a case that wall 
seldom happen, as one clear day will warm the 
house sufficiently to admit its being shut upfpm 
several dave. . 
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Plants i in a house of this kind require less water, one piece of ground, $20—next greatest quantity» quantity of seed used, and if. potatos, the sort. 5th 
and do not suffer for the want of atmospheric air. on not less than 1 acre of land, 10—next greatest |The time and manner of sowing, weeding and har- 
{t is probable, as the earth is charged with elec- | quantity, 6. 


tric fluids, as vegetable substancesare known con- 
ductors of it, that the bark by its fermentation, 
not only generates heat, but serves as a mean to 
produce out of the earth an atmosphere for the 
plants, sufficient with such atmospheric air as will 
find admission, to supply the quantity exhausted, by 
the daily rarefaction occasioned by the sun’s heat. 
A green house has been used upon this construc- 
tion in this state, without having had the least 
occasion of being heated by fire. The plants in 
the spring were remarkably thrifty ; tropical fruit 
ripened in it during the winter, and young fruit 
formed on the trees. It required no other care, 
than now and then watering the plants, and shut- 
ting the windows as soon as the sun left them. 


Cattle Show, Exiibition of Manufactures, Ploughing Match, and 


public sale of Animals and Manufactures, at Pawtuxet, R. I | 


‘on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 2ist and 22d of October, 

1828. The Standing Committee of the Rhode Island Society 

for the Encouragement of Domestic Industry, offer the follow- 
wg Premiums : 

FOR STOCK. 

For the best Bull to be kept in the State, one 

year after the Fair, $15—the next best, 12—the 
next best, 10. 





To the person who shall raise the greatest quan- | 
tity of Bar:ey on not less than 2 acres, $8. 

To the person who shall raise the greatest 
quantity of Onions, in proportion to the land cul- | 
tivated, $5—next greatest quantity, 3. 

T’o the person who shall raise the greatest crop 
of Millet on an acre, cut and cured for hay, the 
claimant giving evidence of the time of sowing, 
and the quantity of hay produced, $10. 

To the person who shall raise the greatest 
quantity of vegetables, [grain, peas and beans, ex- 
cepted] for winter consumption, of the stock on 
his own farm, and not for sale, in proportion to. 
the size of the farm and stock kept, having regard 
to the respective value of the said vegetables as 
food, stating the expense of raising the same, and 
the best mode of preserving the same through the 
winter, $15. 

To the person who shall raise the greatest 
quantity of Potatos, on an acre of land, $10—next 
greatest quantity, 8—next greatest quantity, 6. 

To the person who shall raise the greatest 
quantity of Mangel Wurtzel, on not less thana 
quarter of an acre, $5—next greatest quantity, 3. 

To the person who shall ruise the greatest 


For the best Bul! Calf, $8—the next best, 5— | quantity of Sugar Beet, on not less than a quarter 


the next best, 3—the next best, 2. 
For the best Cow, $10—the next best, 8—the 
next best, 6—the next best, 4—the next best, 2. 
For the best two year old Heifer, $8—the next; 
best, 6—the next best, 4—the next best, 2. 


, of an acre, $5. 


To the person who shall make the most satisfac- 
tory experiment, to ascertain the best mode of 
| raising Indian Corn, in hills, in rows, or in ridges, 


| not less than half an acre being employed in each 


For the best Heifer Calf, $4—the next best, 2—| mode, i in the same field, the quantity and quality 


the next best, 1. 


'both of land and manure to be equal and uniform 


For the best Ox, fatted in this State, regard to! in each mode; all to receive a cultivation requi- 


be had to, and a particular statement to be given 
of the mode, and expense of fatting, $10—the 


site to produce a good crop, $12. 
To the person who shall introduce any Grass, 


next best, 8—the next best, G—the next best, 4— not before cultivated in this State, and prove by ac- 


the next best, 2. 

For the vest pair of working Cattle to have been 
owned in this State at least three months, $8—the | 
next best, G—the next best, 4—the next best, 2. 


For the best pair of three eens: old Steers, $6—, 
| seeding be preferable, and with or without grain, 


the next best, 4—the next best, 2 
For the best two years old Steers, $5—the next 
best, 3. 


For the best Ram, $10-—the next best, 8—the. 


vext best, 6—the next best, 4—the next best, 2. 

For the best Ewes not less than six in number, | 
$6—the next best, 4. 

For the best Boar, to be kept in the State till 
the Ist of April, 1829, $10—the next best, do. S— 
the next best, 3. 

For the best Pigs, not less than two in number, | 


nor less than four months old, nor more than eight | 


months—to have been veined oo this State, $6—| 
the next best, 4—-the next best, 2 
For the best Colt, not more than one year old, 


$15—the next best, do. 12—the next best, 10—| 


‘the next best, 8—the next best, 5. 

No Stock from distilleries or breweries, will be 
*entitted to any premium. No animal on which a'! 
premium has heretofore been awarded, shall be 
entitled to a second premium, except it be for an 
entirely distinct premium, and for qualities differ- 
ent from those for which the former premium was 
awarded. 
‘@RAIN, VEGETABLE CROPS, AND AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENTS. 

To the person who shall raise the greatest quan- 
tity of Indian Corns, on not less than 4 acres in 








| tual experiment, tested by satisfactory evidence its 
| superiority to any other grass, now cultivated, $20 
To the person who shall, by actual experiment, 
‘prove the best season and modes of laying down 
land to Grass, whether spring, summer, or fal! 


on different soils, $10. 

‘To the person who shall raise the best Celery, 
not less than 6 bunches, 3 

Neither of the above crops to be raised on 
;land where the same crop was raised the year 


| previous. 


To the person who shall take up in the season, 
on his own farm, the greatest quantity of good 
Honey, and shall at the same time exhibit super- 
ior skil! in the management of bees. 

For the best specimen of Cider, to be exhibited 
in bottles, not less than 12 in number, $8—next 


| best, G6—next best, 4—next best, 2. 


A premium for the best Cider will be offered at | 
the Fair succeeding this. Persons claiming a pre- 
mium, must state in writing , the process of mak- | 
ing and managing their cider, and the kind of ap- 
ples used. 

Competitors for the above premiums must furn- | 
ish the Secretary, on or before the Dec. Ist 1828, | 
with written statements, certified by disinterested | 

and respectable persons, as to the following par- | 
ticulars: Ist The state and quality of the land in| 
the spring of 1828. 2d The product and general | 
state of cultivation and quantity of manure em- | 
ployed on it in the year preceding. 3d The quan- 





tity of manure used the present season. 4th The 


< 


vesting the crop, and the amount of the product, 
ascertained by actual measurement,—after the 
whole produce for which a premium is claimed ig 
harvested, and the entire expense of cultivation. 
The statement of crops must elso be accompan- 


ied by a certificate taken under oath, of two per. 


sons who assisted in measuring them, as well as 
with the certificate of a surveyor of the measure- 
ment of the land, together with a plat of the same. 


FOR SHOP MANUFACTURES. 

For the best Side of Sele Leather, with a writ- 
ten statement duly certified, of the mode and time 
of tanning, $4—the best Belt Leather, 4. 

For the best white oak Hogshead, $4—the best 
white oak Barrel, 2. 

For the best imitation beaver Hat, $3—the best 
woollen Hat, 1. 

For the best cast-steel Rollers, not less than 8 
in number, $5. 

For the best throstle Spindles and Flyers, not 
less than twelve, &5. 

For the best Mule Spindles, not less than 12, $5. 

For the best top rollers, $5. 

Three dollars to each of the following Imple- 
ments: Best cast-iron Plough—best Horse Har. 
row—best Corn Sheller—-best Apple Parer-— 
best Straw Cutter—-best Ox Wagon—best Ox 
Harrow—best Vegetable Cutter. 

Three dollars also to each of the following, not 
less than 12 in number: Hoes, Sithes, Fly Shut- 
tles, tron Shovels, Axes, Rakes, Morocco Sheep- 
skins, Top Rollers, Leathern. 

Implements of Husbandry, and articles of Shop 
Manufacture of superior excellence, not particu- 


larly enumerated, may receive premiums at the 


discretion of the Examining Committee. 


BUTTER, CHEESE AND HOUSEHOLD MANUFAC- 
TURES. 

For the best Cheese, all from the same dairy, 
not less in quantity than 100 pounds, $8—-next 
best, do. 6—next best, do. 4. 

For the best Butter, not less than 40 lbs. S8— 
next best, 6—next best, 5—next best, 4—next 
best 3—next best, 2 

For the best Bonnet manufactured of native 
straw or grass, $6—next best, 4. 

For the best piece of Carpeting 4 wide, and not 
less than 15 yds. $6—-next best, 4—next best, 3. 

For the best lot of woollen knit Hose, at Jeast 
three pair, $2—best flax or hemp, do. 2—best cot- 
ton or woollen, do. 2—-the best cotton or worst- 

ed, do. 2. 

For the best piece of woollen Flannel, 7 wide, 
30 yds. at least, $5—best do. cotton and woollen 
do. do. 5. 

For the best piece of woollen cloth fulled, dres- 
‘sed 2 wide, and 16 yds. long at least, $5. 

All to have been manufactured in this State 


and within the last year, and a certificate thereof 
| required. 


MILL MANUFACTURES. 

For the best piece of Broadcloths Z wide, and 
14 yds. long, at least, $8. 

For the best piece of Plains, 20 yds. at least, $6. 

For the best piece of Kerseymere, ? wide, and 
20 yds. at least, $6. 

For the best piece of Satinet, 3 wide, and 20 
yds. at least, $6. 
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For the best piece of Bed-ticking, at least 28 | the Southern States this expectation was realized | give to persons who raise plants for sale, an un- 


yds. $3. 


For the best bale or box bleached cotton Shirt- 


ings, over No. 25, 18 pieces, $15. 


to their cost. Late frosts, as might be expected, due proportion, though it is my opinion, that one 
have blasted the hopes of the hortjculturist, and of the best means of propagating them is to give 
| there seems to be an apprehension that fruits will them to professed nursery-men, whose skill and 


For the best bale or box brown do. from 12 to | be cut off. These fears, however, are often pre- interest will ensure their success and distribution. 


20, yds. $15. 


For the best piece of woollen Flannels, 28 yds. 


at least, $5. 
For the best do. of cotton and woollen do. $5. 
For the best case of Calico, $10. 
All to have been manufactured within the last 
year, and in mills owned by citizens of this State. 





PLOUGHING MATCH. 


Ist plough, $10—2d piough, Y—3d plough, 8—| 
{th plough, 7—5th plough, 6—6th plough, 5—7th | 


plough, 4—-8th piough, 3—9th plongh, 2. 

One dollar to each of the ploughmen. 

The dep h to be ploughed will not be less than 
five inches, and the breadth of the furrow not 
more than twelve inches. 

The strictest regulation will be adopted to en- 
sure the proper management of the cattle. They 
will not be permitted to be driven faster than their 
natural pace ; and these premiums will be adjudg- 
ed for the best work with least expense of labor. | 

It must be understood, that in all cases, wheth- | 
er there be any competition or not, it is at the dis- 
cretion of the Committees to withhold a premium, 
if in their opinion the object so offered is not de- 
serving of reward. ; 

Any attempts to obtain premiums by unfair prac- 
tices will be punished by a forfeiture of the pre- | 
mium, should it have been awarded before a dis- | 
covery, and will also preclude the offender from | 
being permitted to apply for premiums in future. | 
Premiums not demanded within six months after | 


maturely expressed, and nature or the Providence I make these remarks, in order, that those who 
| of God often proves more kind than the rash con- raise for sale, may not expect an undue share of 
‘clusions of men from adverse appearances would these plants, which were given freely by Mr. 
/seem to warrant. With us, the season has been Knight, and which in the spirit of his gift, | fee! 
'sofar very auspicious. Moderate coldhas checked equally bound to make as free as water or air. 
‘vegetation, and the invaluable fruits for food and J. LOWELL. 
‘luxury have been so far kept bacx, that we have a ad 

|reasonable ground of hope, that the succeeding May 7, Postscript. The plants have been un- 
season will be prolific beyond any late example. packed, and 1 am sorry to say, that they have all 
The present season, compared with the last six pushed too much to make it certain they will 
years which have been all early ones, is by no succeed. The grafts, especially, will be in great 
|means precoce, or very early, as the following danger, and many will be lost, and | am still more 
‘calendar will prove. I repeat, that the reference sorry to say, that all the varieties of pears num- 
is made solely to my own place, and to the same bered from 1 to 15, are grafts and therefore in 
trees. Any difference, which may, and probably great danger. There were six pear trees, and 
does exist, in other trees of the same sort, does the labels tad fallen from al but one, No. 5, owing 
not in any respect, vary the question as to the to the rotting of the twine which attached the la- 


comparative forwardness of the season. 
In 1822 apricots opened their flowers, April 21 


[x23 “ és “ 20 

S25 “ sc “ ll 

1827 “ “ ° “ 12 

1828 “ “ “ 20 
CHERRIES. 

In 1822 early cherries opened May 1 
1823 “ “ ee 
led ee “ > _§ 
1825 “ “ April 23 
1826 se “ May 4 
1827 ss és April 21 
1e28 “ May 1 


So that it appears that cherries were as late or 


bels. The apple and cherry are known, by their 
being but one. The Lowell pear is also identified 
by its being the only one which had its own 
scions attached to it, though the label had fallen 
from it. I omitted to mention that the Lowell 
pear does not ripen in England till May. No ef- 
| fort on my part shall be wanting to preserve these 
varieties, though I fear severa! will fail—but Mr. 
| Knight will rep'ace them. I find by an endorse- 
|ment in Mr. Knight’s hand writing, that this iden 
| tical box with the same fruits was sent March 8, 
1827, to Chester, to be shipped to Liverpool, but 
‘by the neglect of the wagener, they were left at 
Chester some months, then returned by land to 
Mr Knight, at double expense of carriage, and 


they are awarded, will be considered as given to later this year than in an average of six years were found to be all dead. This, therefore, is the 


promote the objects of the Society. | 
For the Standing Committee, 
JAMES RHODES. 





LUCERNE. 

It is a fact worth mentioning, to show the earli- 
liness of this new grass, that it is now 24 in- 
ehes high, and nearly in blossom, on the farm at- 
tached to the House of Industry, (at South Boston). | 
Mr. Stone, the intelligent Superintendant, informs , 
us, it fully answers his expectations, on a rich deep | 
loam ; but, that ona hard soil, it has succeeded 
but indifferently, being now about six inches high. , 
A beautiful field of Lucerne, of about the same 
height, can be seen at Mr. Lowell’s farm, in Rox- 
bury.—Ed. of the NV. E. Farm. 








FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


THE STATE OF THE SEASON. 

Mr Fessenpen—I have for 14 or 15 years, 
regularly given an account of the season, so far 
as it respected the flowering of plants. It is al- , 
ways a subject of discussion, and though we can- 
not prove, that there is any immediate advantage | 
derived from it, yet it has been recommended by | 


many eminent naturalists, and cultivators of natur- 


al science. I consider it rather in the light of an} 


last past. 
PEACHES. 
In 1822 peaches opened May 4 
18233 “ “« 12 
1824 “ “« 4 
1825 6 April 25 
1827 “ « 20 
1828 6 « 30 


So that, as to peaches, the present season is 
only about an average one. 

The same remarks will apply to the pear, as- 
paragus, and garden flowers. The present season 
is very happily not a very early one. I say, hap- 
pily, because permanently, we cannot rely on se- 
cure weather, till the middle of May, and any su- 


_perior earliness is usually followed by disappoint- 
‘ment. 


Grass and grain look well. Trees generally 


‘show promise of most abundant biossom. For 


forty years my own peach and pear trees never 


promised better ; but there are severe trials after | 


this date, though they are rare. 
A ROXBURY FARMER. 
Roxbury, May 5, 1828. 


Roxbury, May 5, 1828. 
Mr. Eprror,—In speaking of Mr. Knight’s do- 
nation, I said that I should show no favor in the 


second transmission of the same plants-—so un- 
| tiring is his kindness. J, LOWELL. 
GOOSEBERRIES. 

| In all cases, the gooseberry should be kept free 
from suckers, and trained near the ground toe 
single stem. This mode of training them being 
found to cause a far greater product in quantity, 
as well as an increase in the size. They need 
much attention in other respects, and one third of 
the old wood must be regularly trimmed out every 
autumn, by which means a succession of thrifty 
bearing wood will be kept up. As the finest fruit 
is produced on the young shoots of the previous 
year’s growth, it is also necessary every autumn, 
to dig in a plenty of old well-rotted manure, around 
them. This treatment will cause them to grow 
strong, and the fruit to be large and fair. Where 
the summers are very hoi, 2 northern aspect is 
preferable, and the fruit will be twice the size if 
they are planted against a north fence, or in any 
| other situation where they are sheltered from the 
| intense heat of the noon-day, which, when differ- 
ently situated, often scorches the fruit to such a 
| agree as to entirely stop its growth.—.Am. Far. 





| A friend has laid upon our table, [says a Balti 


| more p«per of April 25] several stalks of rye head 


innocent curiosity, about as useful as meteorolog- | distribution. I beg leave to qualify this declara- | ed out; that were taken from a lot of about three 


ical observations. 


We cannot control the weath |tion, On their first arrival, as the preservation of @cres, six miles from town on the Hartford road, 


er by the one, nor the productiveness of plants by | each variety is important, I shall select such per- the whole of which is in the same state. We do 


the other. 


sons in the vicinity, as I know to be careful, and| "ot remember to have seen any thing of the kind 


me the unusual openness of the winter, and \successful cultivators, to take part of the first 8° early in the season—the parts of stalks, we 
the ear -| ‘ | : . 
ket ya pets emia kis Shag se a to _ grafts. 1 shall choose men, who will freely dig. | have seen arc from two feet to two and a hal! 
: y forward state of vegetation. In ‘tribute them gratis. Another rule will be, not to|/ong- 
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[From Memoirs of the New York Board of Agriculture.} 


ON THE MANUFACTURE OF BUTTER 
AND CHEESE. 
BY S. DE WITT, ESQ. OF ALBANY. 
(Concluded from page 325.) 

In the counties of Ulster and Orange, celebra- 
ted for the excellence of their butter, in the New 
York market, the utmost attention is paid to clean- 
liness. Their strainers, churns, creaming vessels, 
bowls and ladles, are, as often as they «re used, 
washed, scalded and scrubbed, and the milk rooms, 
which are commonly dry, airy cellars, without 
wooden floors, are kept very free from any thing | 
in the. least offensive. The milk is carefully 
strained, and as soon as the cream is completely 
formed, it, together with the cream, is emptied in- 
to the churn, when the churning is immediately 
commenced, and continued, with short intervals, 
till the butter is come. The butter is then taken 
Off with a ladle made for the purpose and kept ex 
Clusively for the service, and put into a large 
wooden bowl, where, with the same ladle, the 
whey, or rather buttermilk, is thoroughly worked | 
out of it. No hand or finger is ever suffered to 
come in contact with it. Where dairies are any 
way considerable, churning is a daily operation, 
and done early in the morning, especially in sum- 
mer. 

There is a period when cream will be complete- 
ly formed, and be in its highest perfection, after 
which it will deteriorate,and should not be suffer- 
ed to remsin unchurned. Inattention to this is 
one of the principal causes of the bad quality of 
butter. 

In this manner is, not only the best butter, but 
also the best buttermilk obtained ; which, besides 
affording an excellent beverage, makes, with the 
addition of a little sugar or molasses, and rusk or 
good bread broken in it, a dish to crown the far- 
mer’s dinner, more refreshing and more exquisite- 
ly relished than the strawberry flavored ice creams 
of the luxurious rich. 

There are a few, and it is sadly to be lamented, 
yet but a few, farmers leftin the country surround 
ang Albany, who manage their dairies in this man- 
mer; But their butter is mostly all pre-engaged, 
at twenty-five cents per pound, by their oldentime 
acquaintances, who cannot help recoiling at the | 
sight and smell of what is generally brought to! 
our market, and with difficulty sold for eighteen, 
cents. This fact, it is true, is not very creditable | 
to our country, but itis, notwithstanding a fact. | 
Every citizen knows that it is extremely difficult, 
in Albany, for a family to get a supply of eatable | 
butter. But where the object is to cure an evil, | 
at is necessary that it should be pointed out and 
correctly deacribed, whatever effect such a pro- | 





York many individuals, with laudable liberality’ | 
have recently awarded premiums for the best but- 
ter brought into that city for sale ; which, it is! 
said, has produced an obviously good effect in the | 
general quality of the article. 

It deserves consideration, whether our Agricul- 
tural Societies, alive as they are to every thing | 
which will benefit our reputation, and whilst they | 
are granting premiums for raising the best cattle 
for dairies—should not also bestow some attention 
on the manufacture of butter and cheese. 

It is useless to possess good cows and good milk, 
if the butter which is brought to market, is only 
a disgrace to the farmers. We hope the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Society may be induced to 
offer a premium for the best butter which may be 
brought to market, by any individual dairy during 
the summer months. 

Mode of making butter, as it is practised in the 
neighbonrhood of Rennis, in Brittany, where the 
best butter in France is made—milk is composed 
of three parts, essentially different from each oth- 
er; they are as follows: 

Ist. The aqueous part, called whey, which is 
very acid. 

2d. The cheese part, which is substantial. 

3d. The butter part, called cream, of an oily na- 
ture, and which comes up naturally to the sur-— 
face of the milk, even before its decomposition. 

It is this cream thatis turned out into butter. 
by churning. 

In order to make good butter, the decomposition 
of milk must have begun; I mean its three parts 
must be exactly separated, as it happens when it 
begins to turn sour. Milk must necessarily be 
sour before beginning to churn ; but it is urgent 
to churn it as soon as it is sour; and not to wait 
its fermentation. 

It must have curdled and soured of itself with- 
out fire. In the winter season, however, it is prop- 
er to pour a little sour milk into it to make it co- 
agulate. 

Though the creamis the elementary part of but- 
ter, and neither the whey northe cheese part con- 
tain any of it, yet it 1s necessary to throw intothe 
churn the three parts of the milk, and to churn 
them altogether. The reason of it is evident. The 
churning, which must be always uniform and con- 
tinual, commnnicates a slight degree of heat,which 
would give a disagreeable taste to the butter, if 
the cream were churned alone ; while churning 
the whole together, the acidity of the whey tem- 
pers the heating effects of the churning, the cheese 
part helps the separation, and the butter comes 
fresh out of the churn. It is to preserve the fresh 
taste, that in summer our butter women, as soon 
as they see the small globules of butter beginning 
to form, do not fail to throw into the churn (by_ 





out any help but a little quantity of sour milk, and 
especially without warming it. 

3d. That all milk should be put into the churn 
together, and churned without extracting any 
parts of it. 

4th. That the churning should be continual and 
always uniform, aveiding to strike the bottom of 
the churn. 

Sth. That churning, without interruption, com- 
municates to the milk a slight degree of heat, 


which is necessary, and which in winter may be 


accelerated, by adding some warm water from the 
moment one begins to churn, and without stopping 
the churning motion. 

6th. As soon as one perceives the little globules 
of butter forming, one must then think only to cool, 
with spring water, if in summer, for in winter, it is 
not necessary. 

7th. If, when one wishes to churn, one has some 
sweet milk not yet sour, but which one wishes to 
churn, it must be put intothe churn with the curd- 
led milk twelve or fifteen hours, more or less, ac- 
cording to the relative quantity, before beginning 
to churn, in order that the part of sweet milk you 
have added be entirely curdled. 

8th. This mode is, no donbt, much longer than 
when the cream alone is churned; for one must 
churn during about two hours in the most favo a- 


‘ble season, and it is common in winter to take four 


hours churning to have your butter made. 

Preparation for butter. When butter is made, 
if the weather is hot, it is well, after having gath- 
ered it in the churn, to let it cool about two hours; 
but when it is very hot weather, as that time is not 
sufficient to cool it, itis well to put it ina very 
cool place during some hours, till it is very firm, 
in order to extract the buttermilk out of it. 

It is by kneading and repeatedly with a wood- 
en box spoon, and a beech dish made of one piece, 
that the women about Rennis extract the butter- 
milk; leaving it now and then to rest and grow 
hard, and then beginning again till it does not 
yield any buttermilk ; itis only in the last ex- 
tremity, and in the hot days of summer, that they 
knead it in cool water in order to extract the 
buttermilk out of it: they put nothing in it, but 
some salt for preserving and relishing it. 

They never touch the butter but with the wood- 
en box-spoon, which must be impregnated, and 
also the dish, with some light brine to prevent the 
butter from adhering. 

All the utensils employed for milk must be care- 
fully washed with boiling water every time they 
have been made use of, then washed again with 
cool water and exposed to the sun, that they do 
not get a musty smell. It is necessary to remove 
from the dairy allthe disagreeable or strong 
smells and to observe the most scrupulous cleanli- 


cedure may have on the feelings, reputation or in. the hole of the churn staff, and without stopping | ness in it, but without humidity, which would give 
terest of those whom it may immediately concern. |the churning) some pints of spring water every a mouldy taste to milk. 


Such things affect the general interest as well as | 
the character of our country, and therefore it is | 
proper that they should be faithfully exposed, and 
duly attended to. 

The making of butter, one would suppose, were 
well understood in the vicinity of Boston ; and yet 
there is no market in any of the large capital cit- 
tes in the United States, so noted for the bad qual- 
ity of its lump-butter as this yery city of Boston. 
Philadelphia has been long celebrated for the uni- 
form excellence of its butter, and its clean and 
wholesome appearance in the market. In New! 





ten minutes, that is, a pint to every fifty or sixty | 
pints of milk; in winter, on the contrary,they add) 
warm water, but they pour it in as soon as they | 
begin to churn, in order to accelerate the slight, 
degree of heat necessary for the formation of but- 
ter; but when they perceive the first butter-glo- 
bules forming round the churn-staff, then they) 
cease pouring warm water, and the temperature | 
warns them putting any more cool water. ‘Thus, 
to make butter it is required— 

Ist. That milk must have curdled and soured, 
but not fermented. 

24. That milk must have naturally soured, with- 





The churn 1s made of chesnut wood ; it is scald- 
ed every time it is emptied to churn again ; it is 
rubbed with a bunch of holly-oak, that scratches 
and cleans it well; and then washed again with 
cold water. 

The pots and churn must keep no smell of the 
sour milk, and none of the utensils employed 
should be os have been put to any other uses, for 
fear of spoiling the whole. 





Assamese method of blasting rocks —An Assa- 
mese stone-cutter has shown me a moée of blast- 
ing rocks, which I think is superior to any thing 
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It flowers in June and 


It will have two advan- 


— commana : : | way, by means of a common tobacco pipe ; 
nd practised in England. The old mode of ramming pomante in lean. than, Sone ot a bay i mn wien he bees have all Art into ay i 
been superseded of late, by the|be ready to commence. During the four years 
has, you know, ve hich it will be to allow the mulberry | patt of the hive. separate the bottom of the draw- 
= use of loose sand poured over the powder ; but) waich it wi te lg gn a ad Y ler and the partition with a case knife, remove the . 
y whatever may be the case with the softer descrip- | to come to perfection, the ground so occupied may d os ila 
. nee . be tilled in the ordinary way, and produce annual | drawer, and empty the boney, and return the draw 
tion of rocks, I have always failed in this way, y way, ’ ; ‘Il ; 
, crops of corn, tobacco, cotton, &c. but less time | &t teits place, when the bees will commence work 
nd here, except in one instance; probably owing to ay this, will not answer to ensure permanent] ing. On this plan the honey will always be ob- 
“ the excessive strength and ee yes an } cement ; tained pure, without bee-bread, or dead bees, and 
n- rer sequent premneme, alan times, fm holes} My experience in the science of agriculture has | 90t a single bee will be destroyed.—Mass. Spy. 
it, 8 nearly a foot deeper than is stated to be necessa-| been derived from a devotion of tT react . nel Tall Meadow Oats Grass.—It seems that the 
bef ry in the “Supplement to the Encyclopedia and | life to its pursuit im Europe, wee? ae ¢ : tall meadow oats grass, (Avena elatior) lately in- 
he Philosophical Magazine,” where the method with | best practical ee Be f a 'troduced on the recommendation of our corres- 
ag sand is described. The following is the result of adapted to the raising of silk worms. . ad -not pondent, Justin Ely, Esq. has been long known in 
the Assamese plan:—A hole was bored about | only a large establishment of my own, but ‘oa England, and is a natural grass there. 
es twenty-six inches deep, and one and a half inch | intended those of several other pereons vf; suc-/ tn the Bath papers for the year 1799, it is thue 
ol, diameter in a large block of greenstone. It was|cess—and have also commend _ neel-| ssccribed: “Avena elatior, or tall oats grass— 
is — tried to blast this rock with powder and leose sand, edge of manofacturing silk. In 1 » 5 MOET: | this grass is very luxuriant, it is rather coarse, 
; and the latter was blown out. The same quantity | ialized the honorable Congress upon this subject,| 14+ makes tolerable good hay. It is common ia 
ne fe of powder was again put in, and the mouth of the | but a press of other business P prevented a timely | 1) meadows.” 
to | | hole closed with a wooden plug, about five inches | attention to it. If a simple description, se In Willich’s Domestic Encyclopedia, it is thus 
d- long, with a hole bored through it, and driven in- | tise, on the silk-worm, would in any rns = ti described: “The avena elatior, tall oats grass, or 
C- to the aperture with a mallet. Between the pow- the country, I should, before ” ry vg taken oat, thrives on wet damp soils, in meadows, pas- 
ig der and the lower part of the plug an interval of | up the subject ; but this has already been done in tures, and hollow ways. 
ou of several inches was left, and the communication Europe, by several eminent writers. July. This grass vegetates with great luxurian- 
was perfected by means of a tin tube filled with | I have understood that the Legislature of Dela- cy, and though somewhat coarse, makes tolerable 
an fa powder, and passed through the centre of the ware have passed an act for the encouragemen! good hay. It is eaten by cows, goats, and sheep, 
st | | plug. On firing it, the rock was rent in every di- | of the growth of cilk-worms, and the manufacture |}, ;, frequently troublesome in arable land, as its 
a- i rection, to the distance of four feet—and several of silk, and that some enterprising citizens of this | roots spread like couch grass, and are very diffi- 
ur j large pieces were detached, one of them weigh- | State desire to turn their attention to the subject ; leult to be eradicated.” 
> ing fully a ton. The advantages are, that the this has induced me to submit my views to the | In a note to Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry it ie 
le, ia plug is as safe and more efficacious than the sand, public. The proper mode for carrying this object {thus noticed: “Avena elatior, or tall oats grass ; 
h- P and that with it, the charge, if it goes out may be | into effect, would be - form ~ agriculture 0 this is a very productive grass, frequent in mea- 
rs; | | oasily replaced; whereas, with sand it becomes’ practice, on an eligible spot in this State. Or) io. ang pastures, but is disliked by cattle, par- 
jot +f | necessary to have recourse to the tedious opera-/ would suggest some practical plan which would ticularly by horses. This perfectly agrees with 
ry fo tion of again scooping out the hole. The great | meet with general approbation. I could attend iN the small portion of nutritive matter which it af 
m, effect produced, is, I conceive, chiefly owing to many other States in the Union at the same time,|-4. It thrives best on stiff clayey soils.” 
} the interval left between the charge of powder which would be more likely to promote the suc-} , analysis it appeared to yield less nutritive 
»d- Z and the plug, as itis well known to sportsmen, | cess of the undertaking. matter from the same weight than most othog 
C, that a gun will burst, if the ball or charge is not) Any communication upon the subject, directed grasses, but its whole weight per acre is much 
>. 3 properly rammed down.—LEdinburgh Journal of \to me, by letter, post paid, and left with the editor greater than almost any other. 
Ww Science. | of the Delaware Advertiser, Wilmington, shall be |" we, are induced to publish the foregoing, lest it 
ot =e | promptly attended to. A personal interview would | .,5,14 be supposed that we meant to recommen® 
a. From the Delaware Advertiser. |be more desirable. AGRICOLA. its adoption generally. 
ey aes SILK WORMS. . : | ER POT FF HAS PRT From what we have seen of it, we think it will 
he of it certainly constitutes a source of lively inter Medicines prepared in distilled spirits. — Dr Rush never take the place of the meadow fox-tail and 
ut est to every true patriot and philanthropist, when in his Observations on the Duties of a Physician, some other grasses, though it may prevail against 
we reflect upon the prosperous condition of this has the following remarks: “Give as few medi-| timothy or herds-grass. 
d- £ highly favored country, enjoying as it does num- cines as possible in tinctures made with distilled | tnges over the latter, it is a very early grass, and 
nd erous advantages and various blessings, among spirits. Perhaps there are few cases in which it| produces a great after-crop. : 
he | which is independence. We also possess an im- js safe to exhibit medicines prepared in spirits, in| It is however a coarse grass, and it would seem, 
>) = =mense territory, and our population is rapidly in- any other form than in drops. Many people have ;. ..; very nutritive. ‘The gentlemen farmers may 
‘e- Ly creasing. With the spread of knowledge inthe been innocently seduced into a love of strong rely that this new grass, called the tall oats grass, 
ey | vane oe and peseewees: Age find it necessary to drink, from taking large or frequent doses of bit- jis the same as those above described by British 
th | | pay attention to agricultural improvement. The ters, infused in spirits.” authors. Tt has been accurately compared by ba- 
do ja silk-worm, and manvfacture of silk, would no Cee Ee eee ; ‘tanists here, and it is certainly the same.—.Mass. 
ve ¥ doubt be one of the most sublime improvements New Bee Hive.—A box to be made of INCH | Dori, Jeuiial 
ng E in this vast and well adapted country, and would plank, say two feet three inches by twelve inches | , co) | AE” OE al 2 er 
i- ie be a lasting benefit to every citizen, whatever may in width. The upper part of the box is to be divi- | BUTTER. 
ms % be his age or condition—to the emigrant—rich ded off, allowing a space just sufficient to admita} The dairy house should be kept neat, should 
: or poor, and finally, wonld be an inexhaustible drawer, say about 8 by 10 inches in front. ‘The never front the south, southeast or southwest. It 
d- i source of wealth to our government. drawer is to slide upon a partition made to fit the | should be situated near a good spring or current 
is 4 But we should not commence this great work inside of the box exactly, and through the middle |of water. The proper receptacles for milk are 
es without mature deliberation, or we shall never at- of this partition, a hole is to be made, anda cor- jearthen pans not lined or glazed with lead, ov 
ith : tain to any thing of consequence. We may in- responding one in the bottom of the drawer, (a-| wooden trays. 
R. duce many to turn their attention to the growing bout one and a fourth inch ‘diameter) se as to al-/ main in the pail till nearly coal before it is strain- 
he Of of mulberry trees, and the raising of silk-worms low the bees to pass from the lower part of the! ed, but in frosty weather it should be strained im- 
od 3 by offering premiums, or trying every imaginary , box into the drawer, a pane of glass is to be fitted mediately, and a small quantity of boiling water 
or |  @xperiment by the aid of books written by emi- in the outer side of the drawer, say 8 by 10, a sii | may be mixed with it, which will cause it to pro- 
4 nent authors either in Europe, or this country ;—/ding shutter is to be made soasto secure the! duce cream in great abundance, and the more so 
__ dut the disappointment will appear in the practical | glass and exclude the light. When the honey is/i¢the pans or vats have a large surface. 
a- | Way. That proceeding will be entirely vain to ob- | wanted for use, first ascertain through the pane of| In hot weather the cream should be skimmed 
t- tain the desirable object of a mercantile silx. A | glass, that the drawer is filled, then introduce a from the milk at or before sunrise, before the 
oO preparation for the oulture of that article cannot |Jittle smoke into the top of the drawer, in the usual | dairy gets warm, nor should the milk, in hot weath- 

















In warm weather milk should re- 
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er atand i in its receptacles longer than twenty-four days, taking into view that the more the sun is 
hours. In winter, milk may remain unskimmed ' hot, the less .ime is requisite. 
thirty siz or forty eight hours. The cream should 
be deposited in adeep pan, kept during summer’ 
in a cool place, where a free air is admitted. Un- 
Jess churning is performed every other day the 
crenin should be shifted daily into clean pans, but 
churning should be performed at least twice a 
week, in hot weather; and this should be done in 
the moraing before sun rise, taking care to fix 
the churn where there is a good draught of air. 
If a purmp churn is used it may be plunged a foot 
deep in cold water, and remain in that situation 
during the whole time of churning. which will 
much harden the butter. A strong rancid flavour 
wil be given to butter if we churn so near the 
fire as to heat the wood in the winter season. 

Atier the botter is churned it should immediate- 
ly be washed in many different waters, till it is 
perfectly cleansed from the milk; and it should 
be worked by two pieces of wood, for a warm hand 
will soften it, and make it appear greasy. 

Butter will requireand endure more working in 
Winter than in summer. 

Tiose who use a pump churn must keep a regu- 
dar stroke: nor should they permit any person to 
assist them unless they keep nearly the same 
stroke; for if they churn more slowly, the butter 
will in the winter go back, as it is called; and if 
the stroke be more quick, it will cause a ferment- | 
ation, by which means the butter will acquire a 
very disagreeable flavour. 

Cows should never be suffered to drink improp- 
er water; stagnated pools, water wherein frogs 
spawn, common sewers, and ponds that receive 
the drainings of stables are improper. 

The operation of churning may be very much 
shortened by mixing a little dis‘illeu vinegar with 
the cream in the churn. The butter being after- 
wards well washe: in two or three changes of wa- 
ter The whole of the acid will be carried off; 
or if any remain it will not be perceived by the! 
taste. A table spoonful or two of the vinegar to | 
a gallon of cream. 


After this, you use 
the plough in order to raise up the earth again to 
the plant, and with the spade or hoe, you give it a 
finishing. Another ploughing must be made from 
the 15th to the 20th May; another again to 
wards the end of June, anda last one when the 
Jruit is about ripening ; that is, when it begins to 
alter its colour 

The third year, the ploughins must be made 
deeper, and the tearing or strippins of the stalks, 


shoots that are found under ground at that depth, 
and also to cut close the roots which may have 
grown up to the surface. The three other plough- 
ings for that year, are made at the same periods 
as recommended for the second year. The like 
operation is to be performed on every succeeding 
year; bearing, however, in mind that the older 


stripping the earth off your stumps to a proper 
depth, in order to clean them from their exuberant 
roots. 

In very dry soils, observe not to plough too deep. 
but jst sufficiently so as to destroy the grass and 
preserve to the tone its moisture. 
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- GARDENING, DOUBL £ CROPS, &c. 
In sowing broad-cast crops it is found of advan 
tage to sow severa] sorts of seeds together, be 


insects after they come up; if all come up and 
thrive, then such sorts as are least valuable may 
be treated as weeds. Thus onions, radishes, let- 


times the carrots are wed out, and the best crop 
is the onions; at other times the onions partially | 
| fail, and are drawn for salading or transplanting, | 
and the lettuce is the main crop. Radishes are 
often sown with turnips, as a sacrifice to the fly, | 
while the turnips escape. 

Be veeding at the nose. —Spirits of Turpentine) Jp general all transplanted crops, and as many 
applied to the nose and snoffed up has been found! ,own ones as possible, are drilled ; and for bulky 
an effectual re: nedy for this complaint. | craps, as cabbages, peas, beans, &c. it is an ap- 

sia AAR AP UIE ae OE | Proved practice to sow or plant two rows near to 
CULTURE OF THE VINE. ‘each other, and then a wide interval, in which a, 

A friend, who is not only an amateur, but a con- dwarf early crop, or crops of short duration, as 
noisseur in horticulture observes that the follow- | epinage, lettuce, &c. is sown. By the time the 
ing directions relative to the culture of the grape main crop is at its ful) size, the inter-crop is re- 





are novel, or at least not generally known, or moved; the ground is then dry and another crop, | 


dwelt upon by writers If correct they are im- as cabbages, or turnips introduced, which is ready | 
portant, if not so, it is important that their fallacy jn its turn to succeed as the main crop. 
should be detected. 
ee s Vine-Dresser’s Guide. ‘or cropless, at least during summer, and thongh 
‘A Vine-yard must be ploughed over often, and | these intervening crops are often injured when) 
4 kept entirely free from grass and weeds. This | young by the shade of the main crops, yet, if the: 
operation the French call biaage. The first year,| ground be in high order they soon recover when 
the ground requires to be ploughed over at least) freely exposed to the air and the ground is stirred. 
four times, and the grass kept completely under. | Ifthe land, however, is not in good heart, it is a 
The second year the first ploughing ought to be! better system to adopt a rotation, and stir the 
made towards the end of March, and as close to| whole ground well between each crop, because 
the stalk as possible, without hurting the roots. yore the soi] being poorer, a greater volume is 
Then with the spade or hoe, you strip the stalk tequired to supply the same nourishment; quantity 
bare of earth (what the French call dechausage,) | is substituted for quality. 
to the depth of about six inches, and you extract} With respect to the comparative market value 
or cut off carefully all the shoots or sprigs, which | of crops, they must on the general average, be 
you find even with the ground ; also the superflu- | nearly on a par; if one crop is at any time dearer 
ous roots of the plant. You leave the stalk, thus| than another, it is in consequence of being more 
stript of carth, exposed to the air for ten or fifteen! nr--»rious or expensive to raise ; if one article is 


nine inches deep, so as to be sbie to cut all the | 


the plant gets, the more you must pe careful in 


cause some of them may fail or be destroyed by | 


tuces, and carrots are often sown together ; some | 


In this | 
They are extracted from way, no part of a market garden is everleftnaked | 


very deur at one time, it is iminediately overgrown, 
and becomes propertionably cheap. To grow 
something of every thing is safe for those who 
have extensive concerns; select things for those 
who devote their whole attention to small spots: 
and things long of coming to perfection, as tart- 
rhubarb, sea-kale, asparagus, &c. to those who 
have capital. It is never advisable to propagate a 
‘dear article very extensively,as every body is like- 
ly to do the same thing; itis better even to a- 
| dopt a contrary practice. 

A good deal of the profit of market-gardening 
depends on studying the state of the market; in 
gathering crops sparingly when things are low, 
‘and in sending liberal supplies at times, when 

from weather or other causes, they are, oF are 
likely to be higb. This requires both judgment 
‘and capital, for the needy grower must sell at any 
| price. 








GRAZING, HOVEN CATTLE. 

| In order to conduct the business of grazing 
with profit, a variety of circumstances require at- 
tention. In the first place care should be taken 
not to turn neat stock into pastures before there 
is a full bite, or the grass has obtained a sufficient 
degree of length and maturity. Neat cattle whose 
tongues chiefly enable them to collect their food, 
{cannot bite close. Sheep and horses will thrive 
on short feed, where cows and oxen would scarce- 
‘ly subsist. Therefore, milch cows, working oxen 
and fatting beasts should have the first feeding of 

a pasture. Then you may turn in sheep or horses, 
or both. 

When beasts are turned into fields, consisting 
/either of clover entirely, or of a mixture of clover 
| with other grasses, they are liable to be hoven or 
‘swollen. The common remedy for this disorder 
has been to stab the diseased animal with a pen- 
/knife or other sharp instrument, under the short 

ribs, and put into the orifice a tube of ivory, elder, 
a quill, or something of the kind, to give vent to 
‘the confined air. This, however, is a rough and 
dangerous remedy, and it may be well to mention 
‘others more safe and gentle. 

| The 33d volume of Young’s Annels of Agricul 
ture, announces the following recipe for hoven 
cattle, which the work declares will effect o rem- 
-edy in the most desperate cases in half an hour 
Take three quarters of a pint of olive oil; one 
pint of melted butter, or hog’s lard; give this 
mixture by means of a horn or bottle, and if it 
does not produce a favorable change in a quarter 
of an hour, repeat the same quantity and walk the 
animal gently about. For sheep attacked with 
this malady, the dose is from a wine glass and an 
half to two glasses. 

Besides these remedies, flexible tubes, and canes 
‘with knobs at their ends, have been used to force 
a passage from the mouth to the stomach, to per- 
mit the confined air to escape upwards from the 
‘trunk of the animal affected. Descriptions of 
‘these instruments may be seen in the second edi- 
tion of the Domestic Encyclopedia, vol. i. p. 409. 
410. The following remedy we have been told is 
effectual, but have no personal knowledge of its 
application. Make about a pint of lie, either with 
hot embers thrown into a sufficient quantity o! 
water, or by dissolving therein about an ounce of 
pot or pearl ash, and turn it down the throat of 
the ox or cow affected. A proportionably less 
quantity will answer for a sheep. This is said to 
give immediate relief by neutralizing the carbon 
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in the stomach of the animal, which 


i id 
pee of the 


causes the swelling and other symptoms 
complaint to subside. 


INDIAN CORN, INSECTS. 

Soaking seed corn in-a solution of Glauber’s 
salts has been recommended as a preservative 
against insects and birds, and likewise the mix- 
ture is thought to have a stimulating and fertiliz- 
ing effect, which forwards the growth of the 
young plants. (See N. E. Farmer, vol. v. p. 
The proper strength of the solution has not, as 
far as we can learn, been ascertained by experi 
meut. 

The farmers of Rensalaer county, N. Y. say 
that ashes or quicklime ought always to be appli- 
ed to the top of corn hills immediately after plant- 
ing, if it follow sward-land to prevent grub larve 
from destroying the crop. The same application 





will have a similar effect if applied to the top of | Theos wesfel 


potato-hills. But neither unleached ashes, oor 
lime in its caustic state should be so placed as to | 
come in contact either with the seed corn or the! 
young plants. A strong solution of copperas in! 
water will also preserve seed corn from insects | 
and birds. The ashes or quicklime, however, are | 


probably, more useful as manures. 
SOILING. 

This is a term, which is applied to the practice | 

of cutting herbage crops green for feeding or fat- | 

ening live stock. On all farms, under correct | 





inanagement, a part of this crop is cut green, for) 
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Gold and Silver Fish. 
For sale at a pond in this vicinity a fine collection of Gold and 
Silver Fish. Any orders left with Mr Russell at the New Eng- 
land Farmer Seed Store, will be executed at a low price. 


For Sale 
At the Agricultural Warehouse, 52 North Market street, a var- 
iety of Milinett Boxes, for screening vines and plants from bugs 
and other insects. m2 
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Patent Lamp Boilers 
implements, invented, and patented by the Editor 
of the New Eugland Facmer, furnish a most economical and 


| convenient method of boiling water in small quantities, for tea, 


cofiee, cooking eggs, oysters, &c. &c. They are likewise 
very couvenicvut tor Drugg:sts, in making decoctions, spreading 
plasters, &«.; and have beex purchased and recommended in 
writiug, by nearly ali the Apothecaries in Boston. They are 
very useful in a sick chamber, being possessed of all the advan- 
tages Of the common uurse-lamp, and applicable to many pur- 
poses, for which the uurse-lamp is inadequate. 

Description of the above Cut. 

[a] Sheet-iron case, in which the tea kettle, boiler, &c. may 
be placed, removeable at pleasure. It has a hole in the bottom 
to admit the heat of the lamp to pervade the bottom and sides of 
the boiler, [b] ‘om with five or six wicks more or less, plac- 
ed, when in use, under said case. [c] Pan or boiler, a 
wheu in use is placed in the sheet-iron case. [d] Tea keitle, 
in its place for boiling. [e] A small sheet-iron cylinder, a little 
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Wilmot’s Superb Strawberry. 
We are sorry to be obliged to state,that of one hundred roots of 
this fine plant sent to us from Europe, but fvo have reached 
this country alive. It will of course, be impossible to execute 
any orders for them this spring. 
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Ornamental Flowers. 

For sale at the New England Farmer Sevd Store, a large va- 
| riety of Urnamenta! Flower Seeds, in papers of six aud a quar- 
j ter cents each; likewise done up in packages comprising 20 
| varieties, each sort being labelled, at $1 per package. 


{ Bulbous Roots, &c. 

Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Establishment, 
| a fine collection of superior Buibous Roots, suitable for spring 
| planting. Consisting of black, purple, orange, violet, crimson, 
| rose, nankeen, brouze, and white colored DOUBLE MEXI- 
|CAN DAHLIAS. Also, Ferraria Tigrida, or Mexican Tiger 
| Fiower—Amaryllis Formosissima, or Jacobean Lily-—Double 

Tuberose. and Ranunculus ;_ paintings of whieh may be seen at 

this place. ‘The above collection ef Iulbs is in fine order, and 
(is from the same House from which we obtained the Bulbous 

Roots Jast autumn, which gave such uncommon satisiaction. 

Just received, a small invoice of Transplanting Trowels for 
{ Gardens, made to order, in Edinburgh, of polished cast stecl, in 
the finest style, of different sizes—price, 75 cis. to $1.50 each. 
Also, a further supply of Lacerne and Potato Oats. 

_ A little of the Sead of the genuine Chou de Milan, or Milan 

Cabbage—the finest winter cabbage. 

A further supply of the celebrated New Zealand Spinach, 
Seeds of the Cuba Tobacco, [ Buelta abaxo] Yellow ‘lobecco, 

Teazel, Spring Wheat, Spring Rye, Barley, Rape, Broom 
| Corn, Spring Vetcbes, Castor Oil Bean, Corn, (various sorts) — 
| Weld, Yellow Locust, White Mulberry, Millet, Burnei, Orchard 

Grass, Rye Grass, Tall Meadow Oats Grass, White and Red 
| Clover, Mangel Wurtzel, &c 
| Also, Seeds for Diers’ use~-Ornamental Flower Seeds, Ke 
| comers the largest collection of Seeds to be found in New 

England. 
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BY BISHOP HEBER. 
Lo, the lilies of the field, 
How their leaves instruction yield ! 
Hark, to nature’s lesson given 
By the blessed birds of heaven ; 
Every bush and tufted tree 
Warbles sweet philosophy. 
Mortal, fiy from doubt and sorrow-~ 
God provideth.for the morrow ! 


Say, with richer crimson giows 

The kingly mantle than the rose ? 
Say, have kings more wholesome fare 
Than we poor citizens of air ? 

Barns nor hoarded grain have we, 
Yet we carol merrily. 

Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow— 
God provideth for the morrow ! 


One there lives, whose guardian eye 
Guides our bumble destiny ; 

Oue there lives, who, Lord of all, 
Keeps our fathers, Jest they fall ; 

Pass we blithely, then, the time, 
Fearless of the snare and lime, 

Free from doubt and faithless sorrow-~ 
God provideth for the morrow ! 


The Tartar’s Origin of Earthquakes 
who travel'ed among the Izeremisch Tartars, says, 
that earthquakes there are attributed to the awk- 
ward attempts, which are made by the frog, who 
@upports the globe, to scratch himself!! 


The advantages of temperance.—A blacksmith 
mm the city of Philadelphia, come forty years. ago, 
Was complaining to his iron merchant that such 
was the scarcity of money that he could not pay 
his rent. The merchant then asked him how much 
yum he used in his family in the course of a day. 
Upon his answering the question, the merchant 
made a calculation, and showed kim that his rum 
amounted to more in the year than his house-rent. 


The calculation so astonished the mechanic that|the policy of keeping poultry ina village might 
he determined from that day to buy and drink no, 
more spirits of any kind. In the course of the 


next ensuing year he paid his rent, and bought a 
new suit of clothes out of the savings of his tem- 
perance. 
his life, and the consequence was competence and 
vespectability. 





The Hypochondriac.—The dyspeptic ought to run 
away from, or determine to combat, the first men- 
ace of discontented feeling. Low spirits may be 
successfully resisted if the attempt be commenced 
sufficiently early. “I will be good,” says the child 


who sees the rod ready to direct the will into the | jnterdicted lines—or otherwise that they shall | 
way of goodness ; and “I will be cheerful,” ought | 
the dull and dyspeptic to say, who observes above | 


bin a cloud of hypochondrie fancies ready to burst 
upon his devoted head, if be chooses the path 
which leads to afflictive feeling. It is easier, I 
shall be told, to preach than to practice—to pre- 


seribe than pursue. But of this I am certain, that| mend the farmer to pass the harrow'over his fields 


of small grain. It will have a fine effect in giving 


before the habit becomes confirmed, of yielding to 
their influence, a determined, and I would say, 
eonscientious resolution of dispersing the coming 
mists of vaporish depression, may prove, to a very 
considerable extent, successful and effective. We 
would not be paradoxical or extravagant enough 


to assert, that for a person to be in health, it is and numerous buge and insects are routed, cover- 


sufficient that he wills it. But without transgres- 





He persisted in it through the course of | 





of its enemies. The reasoning is plain and obvi- 


sing the moderation of truth, we may venture to 
give it as our opinion, that a man often indolently 
bends under the burden of indisposition, which a! 
spirited effort would, in the first instance, have | 
shaken from his shoulders. If, upon the approach | 
of the malady, he had resolutely set his face a-' 
gainst it, he would probably have arrested it in, 
his threatened attack. The doctrine of irresisti- | 
bility, in all its extent, is neither a true nora’ 
wholesome doctrine; and the hypochondriac should . 
reflect, that in saying to gloom, henceforth be 
thou my good! he not only directs his destiny, 

but implicates others in his fatal choice— 

Call it madness, call it folly, 
Call it whatso’er you may, 
There ‘s such a charm in melancholy, 
I would not, if I could, be gay. 
Melancholy has something in it of poetical and 
sentimental, which constitutes a great portion of 
its charms; but stripped of its ornamental accom- 
paniments, and laid bare to a dissecting view, it 
will be found to consist, in a great measure, of 
pride, selfishness, and indolence. I cannot con- 
ceive a more delightful spectacle, than that of an 
individua] whose constitutional cast is melancho- 
lic, warring against his temperament, and deter- | 
mining to enter with hilarity into the scenes and | 
circumstances of social life. In this case we have 
all the interests of melancholy, without its objec- 
tional parts.— Dr. Uwins on indigestion. 





Village Poultry.—We have often admired the 
policy of our villagers, who keep fowls to scratch 
up their gardens. Having a few precious feet of 
ground, not a particle of which should be mis- 
improved, they lay out their beds and plant their 
seeds, and then let in the hens to mar their labors 
and destroy the hopes of the season. A single old 
hen, well practised in the use of beak and claws, 
will do more injury in a garden in one hour, than 
the eggs and chickens of a dozen can compensate 
ina year. Butif they merely injured.the prop- 
erty of their owners, (however questionable 


be) no other person would have just cause of com. | 
plaint. But where gardens and tenements join 
each other, these marauders think it no hardship 
at all to scale the walls, and scratch up the seeds 
of their neighbors. And hence, besides the di- 
rect mischief they do to gardens, they set neigh- 
bors by the ears, and by their own clawing cause | 
a clapperclawing among the bipeds of the superior 
order. 

Would it not therefore be wise to enact a vil- 
lage law, that all the fowls should be banished to, 
a distance of one mile, on pain of being decapita- | 


ted and made into fricassee, if found within the’ 





have one wing clipped, be securely muzzled, and 
finally be provided with good and sufficient leath- 
er stockings, at the expense of their owners.— 
Berkshire American. 





Harrowing tn spring grain.—We would recom- 


it an early start, and enabling it to out-grow most 


ous—it acts like a fresh ploughing of maize, just 
before a good rain—the surface of the ground is 
softened about the stalk—gives it room to expand, 


' to his advantage. 





New Vegetables. 

Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Establish. 
ment, a small invoice of rare and choice vegetable seeds, from 
Europe, comprising Large Green Artichoke of Laon, (consid- 
ered the finest sort known, but very rare, even in Europe)— 
ae Coss Lettuce—New Silver Giant Celery—Asparagus 
of Allemagne, a new and superior sort—Cremer Carrot from 
Holland fine for the table. For sale in packages of 12 1-2 
cents each. 





Cow for Sale. 
A superior Cow, three years old, having had two calves—o} 
English breed, and has given nine quarts of milk per day, with 
out any extra feeding, is offered for sale, at $75. She is sold 
for no fault—it being inconvenient for the present owner to pas- 
ture her. Inquire of James Holden, near the Punch Bow), in 
Brookline. May 2 





Notice. 
The owner of the Horse Columbus, recently owned by the Mas 
sachusetts Agricultural Society by sation his address to the 
publisher of the New England Farmer, wil! hear of something 
N. B.—Any person knowing the address 0; 
the owner will confer a favor by informing the editor as above 
New York, April 28th 1828. 2t m. 2 


Landreth’s Nurseries—Near Philadelphia. 

From the patronage already extended this Establishment, by 
the citizens of Boston and its vicinity, the Proprietors are agaiy 
induced to advertise to them their Nurseries, as offering pecu 
liar facilities for the acquirements of useful & ornamental vege 
table productions. The collection now cultivated by them, con- 
sists of an immense variety of Fruit and Hardy Ornamenta! 
Trees and Shrubs—Green-house Plants—Bulbous Roots, and 
Garden Seeds. The assortment of Fruits is not surpassed i: 
real value by any in this country. It embraces most of the cel 
ebrated kinds of Europe, with all the esteemed varieties whici 
have originated on this continent. The utmost care has been 
observed in making the selection, and the whole is now offere: 
as containing none but those most worthy of cultivation. Pe: 
sons not acquainted with the different varieties by name, and 
desirous to procure choice kinds, by merely stating the time 
they wish them to ripen, may contidently refer the rest to th: 
proprietors, without a fear of disappointment. 

"he Ornamental department is rich in native and exoti 
Plants—it contains a splendid collection of Green house Plant: 
most of which are calculated for adorning in the winter season 
parlours, sitting rooms, &c. with an assortment of Hardy Ploy 
ering Shrubs, and acquisitions are continually making. 

In the portion of ground allotted to Garden Seeds are grown 
almost every variety of Esculent Vegetables for seeding. The 
method pursued by the Proprietors in this branch, certainly 
must obtain for them a preference withs all who will consider th: 
subject in the slightest degree. ‘The peparation of those kind 
liable to mix in seeding—1in short, the whole process of cultiva 
tion, in gathering, &c. all being under their own personal sup 
erintendence undoubtedly conspires in an eminent degree, | 
obviate the errors and impositions, unavoidable in a depend 
ence on foreign importations, or on careless or inexperienced 
growers at home. Orders received by Parker & Codman, No 
31 Congress St. Boston, of whom priced catalogues of the who! 
may be had gratis. Persons ordering, may be assured of ha’ 
ing every article well and safely packed and forwarded. 

Feb. 15. if D. & C. LANDRETE 








New Agricultural Works 
Just published, and for sale at the office of the New Englan 
Farmer, “a Treatise on the Cultivation of Ornamental Flow: 
ers; comprising Remarks on tife requisite Soil, Sowing, Trans 
planting, and general Management ; with Directions for the gé 
neral treatment of Bulbous Flower Roots, Green-house Plan':, 
&c. By Roland Green.” Price 37 cts. 

Likewise, just received from New York, “ Economy of the 
Kitchen-garden. the Orchard, and Vinery ; with plain practice 
Directions for management. By William Wilson, Nurser) 
man.” Price 75 cts. 

Also, “Observations on the Efficacy of White Mustard Seec 
(Sinapis alba) taken whole. From the 10th London edition 
revised and improved.” Price 6 cts. f 

Also, “‘ Seventy-five Receipts for Pastry, Cakes, and Swee 
meats. By a Lady of Philadelphia.” Price 50 cts. 


For Sale. 
A superior Draught Horse, particularly calculated for a fare 
horse. Apply at this office, or of Wm. Burrows, near Jamaic: 
ry. 





Plain, Rox April 25 





Gunpowder, &c. 
Du Pont’s Gun Powder, at 23 to 50 cts. per pound—Shot—Ba! : 
—Fiints and Percussion Caps. 
Also, Alum—Refined Salt Petre—Blue Vitriel, &c. constan.- 
ly for sale at the Dupont Powder Store, No. 65 Broad street- 
By E. COPELAND, Jr. 


The Du Pont sold as above, is warranted first quality" 
and is marked “E. Copeland, jr. Boston,” on the head of the = 
tf 


cask March 14 














Published every Friday, at 33 per annum, payable at the end | 
of the year—but those who pay within sixty days from the ti’ 





ed over, and destroyed. 


of subscribing, are entitled to a deduction of fifty cent: 








